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AE following letters were 
written in a private man- 
ner, ſome time fince, to a 
young gentleman of Oxford, who 
was deſigned for holy orders, and 
were never intended for the preſs ; 
but are i made. public by the de- 
fre of a perſon, whoſe judgment the 
author bas u much "better opinion of 
than his cum. The deſign of them 
- is 10 inculcate the fludy of the He- 


brew ſcriptures, and bring, if poſ- 
ble, a negleBed language into uſe x 


und this is not attempted by any thing 


' tbe author has to produce of bis own, 
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To the Reader. 
” & Pet 22 and recom- 
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IN =P Wer of the Hebrew 2 
ö f / 2 and you are ſo far advanced al- 
ready, as to believe that the 
points are no ofa part of the Janguage, 
not any way wards a right ex- 


Füsse of it, I 8 55 e in compli- 


_ afice with your. requeſt, to inform you, 


by what means you will eff acquire that 

Which you ſo earneſtly ſeek after, the true 
| knowlege and underſtanding of God's 
"word. In order to which, it will be ne- 
ceſlary for me to examine into the re- 
"ceived methods of interpretation, and ſee 


whether they are ſufficient for ny pur- 


a ſe, | 
** 7. Cxx- 


os i ? — "a 


n it is, Yr FR bee is 4 
language, of which there is not one ſen- 
tence preſerved to us, except what is con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures; and it is 
alſo as-certain, that it is the record which 
God has given of himſelf to all ages; 
and that he is conſequently concerned 8 * 
preſerve i it intelligible to us: The queſtion 
is, by what means he has done this? 


pres: 


MM... 


Tux general anſwer to which has been, 
that we have the Greet Septuagint tran- 
ation, and Chaldee Parapbraſes handed 
down to us for this purpoſe ; the former 
of which is of more eſpecial note and 
authority, becauſe it was unconteſtably 
made before the coming of Chriſt ; at a 
time when the Jews were under no temp- 
tation to- oppoſe the genuine ſenſe of the 
ſecriptures (as they afterwards were) and 
when they may well be ſuppoſed, to have 


underſtood the Hebrew tongue per fecihy, 


* 


and to have interpreted it truly; a tranſla- 
tion which the agile themſelves uſually 
quote, and which the primitive fathers 
truſted to for many ages after. 


«473.3 | { | A * 


= A 
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quainted with their own ſcriptures, have 
ſince this, taken incredible pains in ex- 
plaining and interpreting them; and have, 
given us ſeveral grammars and /exicons to 
aſſiſt and direct us in the underſtanding 
the Hebrew language. And although it 
muſt be acknowledged, that there is not 
any original Hebrew extant, except what 


is contained in the Hebrew ſcriptures, yet 


as all the Oriental languages have an af- 
finity with each other, they become no 
ſmall helps to us in diſcovering the true 
meaning of many words, and in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the place of cotemporary 
writings in the Hebrew tongue; and that 


taking alltheſe helps together, the old ga. 


ment is made very intelligible to us, and 
accordingly it has, in all ages of the church, 
bang yery well e and Ane 


Tus is * 5 has — ap 5's 


ledged, in behalf of the received methods 


of interpretation of the Hebrew ſcriptures; 


which are hereby declared to be, by re- 
courſe had, either to the Septuagint trau- 


Tm 5 2 Fi: Aation, : 


01 wen 
A moreover cel . themſelves, 
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Nation, or to the Rabbinical mee 
or to the Oriental languages: of each of 

which in their order, and firſt win the pt 
tuagint 1 jt: 15 

1 of 

I Have already ene che Chaldee 

paraphraſes, and it is well known there 
are many other Greek tranſlations of great 

© antiquity, beſides that of the Septuagint; 
but as this verſion is the moſt} ancient, 

and of the greateft authority, if I can 

prove that this is not to be dt hendec on 

in its conſtructions, I conceive that no 
other tranſlation or paraphruſe.cals 8 5 

to be 6s, 1 


A 2 * « 1 
+ 


Wx are told, Aue a tran- 
Aation was made at a time, when the 
Jews were under no temptation to oppoſe 
the true genuine ſenſe of ſcripture, and 
when they may be well ſuppoſed to have 
1 | underſtood the Hebrew tongue ferfeetly, 
| and to have interpreted it ge” 55 0 

Tuosr who believe the hiſtory of Ariſe 

teas, place the time, in which this tranſla- 
tion was made, in the 297th year before 


_ Chriſt ; others place it later; but all agree, 


*S .- 


11 


anke n ee eee during 


the reign. of the Prolemys in Egypt, near 
the middle of the 536 years, which paſſed 


between the Jews return from the: capti- 


"my end the — of Chriſt, 


{I 8 


. ont bakire this, as O Prideanis 


1 us, u. in the 291ſf year before 
Chriſt, oral tradition was firſt ſet up by 
Antigunus, ſucceſſor to Simon the juſt; 
and in him began the; appellation of Ta- 
naim, or Miſbnical doctors. But if the 
Septuagint tran/lation was made after oral 
tradition was ſet up, what ri ight have we. 
to ſuppoſe, that they underſtood the He- 


brew tongue perfectly, or interpreted it 
truly? This is ſuch an inſult upon the 
authority of the original, as will juſtify us 


in ſuſpecting, if not their abilities, at leaſt 
their integrity : and when we conſider far- 
ther, that they were at this time tainted 


with divers ſuperſtitious opii nions, and di- 


vided into ſects, how can we ſay, they were 


under no temptations to oppole the true 
genuine ſenſe of the ſcriptutes? The ſect 


that was uppermoſt was that of the Pba- 


* and ws Ge Fe were, 2 


8 eve 
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[ 6] 
himſelf has ſufficiently informed us. They, 
loved the uppermoſt rooms at feaſts, and the 
chief ſeats in the ſynagogues, and greetings 
in the markets, and to be called of men 
Rabbi, Rabbi. And as theſe honours 
were obtained, rather by the outward ob- 
ſetvance of the law, than by any regard 
to the inward and ſpiritual meaning of it, 
they reſted wholly on the ritual per form- 
ance of the ceremonies, and were by this 
means, when Chriſt came, ſo groflly ig - 
norant of their own ſcriptures, as to ex- 
pect a temporal Meſſiah; a notion this ſo 
very abſurd, as muſt have been ſome 
time in taking root, nay, could never have 
prevailed, unleſs thoſe in authority had 
_ 77 and countenanced . 


Ix you think I charge them anjulthy; bs 
carrying theſe neglects too far back, Idefire 
you would read what is ſaid of them by 
the prophets, before they were carried 
into captivity, and tell me, whether you 
can find they were ever after altered for 
the better. The Lord bath poured out upon 
you, ſays Jaiab xxix. 10, 11, 12. the ſpi- 
rit of deep fleep, and hath cloſed your eyes 
your prophets and your rulers, the ſeers, __ 


3 . ? 
4 © "= : 


he 'rovered; which St. Paul alludes to in 


his time, and ſays, According as it is writ- 
ten, God hath given them the ſpirit of ſlum- 
ber, eyes that they ſhould not ſee, and ears 
that they Should not hear, unto this day. 
And Iſaiah vi. 9, 10. which is to the fame 
purgpſe, is applied to them by all the four 
Evangeliſts: ſo that they were under a judi- 
cial blindneſs, from the time ofthe captivity 
to the coming of Chriſt ; and ſhall we 
truſt to a tranſlation made in-this interval, 
as perfect, and fully expreſſive of the oris 
ginal? F the blind lead the blind, TAR 
8 not * fall #nto the Heb * 


i not als the; time Side this tran- 
nation firſt appeared, but alſo the uncer- 
tainty by whom it was made, caſts no ſmall 
blemiſh upon it. Some think the Alan 
drian Jews were the authors of it; and if 
ſo, they were under a pagan government, 
and were more corrupted in their ſervices 
than the Jews at Jeruſalem; and how do we 
know, whether this tranſlation was volun- 
ur or commanded 75 e prince +? 


7” Th. 2 


e Rom, A ;. 2 n W 
Drifus, Obf. ſacr. TY 15. Caps 7, that in Lev. xi. 6. 
| and Deut: XIV. 7. where the hare, NAT, is reckoned 


_—_— 


8 * 


— 


1 

If the latter, we cannot expect a very luck ⸗ 
ful one; if the former, we know not upon 
what motives, good ot bad. But ſuppoſing 
we grant, that the Jews at Feriſalem were 
the authors, they alſo might have their 
views, and it is very probable did not 
mean a ſtrict tranſlation, but ſuch as might 
beſt recommend their law and nation td 
foreigners. But theſe you will ſay are only 
ſurmiſes; true, but 1 ſhall be in ſome mea = 
jure warraggel in them, i you: will; bo 

erve, that when this tranſla« 


* 1. at t elalem, they Axed'a *.curle 
upon any one who ſhould attempt to alter 
it, although they knew it to be the rk 
of fallible- men, and ſuch as conſequently 
might be improved for the better; and al- 
though they had full power to eftabliſh 
the uſe of it, without all this intempetate 
real. Now when I ſee people curſing 
others without occaſion, and againſt the 
reaſon of the thing, I always ſuſpect am- 
n or faction, or ſomething worſo. 
AND 


among the n beaſts, that they hive aui wün- 
Lating it by the proper Greek word Aae becauſe it 


was the name of King Ptolemy's —_—__ 
i qui 
Ro” 


* cc Dira imprecati ſunt in omines, 


3 tentarent, '* Gays Walton. Fr 


1 8 


1 1 * FD de 1 farther, that 
We are not only at a loſs for the true au- 
thors of the Sopivagint vetſion, but we 
do not ſo much as know, whether this 
tranflation was made from the original He- 
ule; as ® Phils Fadeus, and ſome of the 
Rabbies fince inform us. And indeed the 
looſe manner of this tranſlation, the diſs 
agreement of it with the original, in ſeve- 
ral places; tho many omiſſions, inſertions, 
tramſpoſitions, &. are enough to ſhew, 
that if it wag taken from the original, it 
is a verſion very imperfe& and corrupt. 
In the law indeed, and what are called the 
hiſtorical books; it is" for the moſt part 
tolerable, but in the p Fre let, thoſe 
chat ery it up defend it if ch 22 for 
there Ae a chapter but Y 
them; that this could never be an kt 
tranſlation” from the original Hebrew. 
To what purpoſe then is it cried up as 
perfect and authentic, ſo clear and ſatis- 
factory, as even to render the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew. almoſt needleſs ; why are Pu: la- 
ours of theſe men extolled to ſuch an 
« . 00" 


| VM e = 


(0 ] 
unreaſonable height, as to make it pre- 
ſumption in any who pretends to improve 
upon them? The tranſlators of our Engliſh 
bible were certainly of another opinion, fot 
they take upon them to deviate from the 
Septuagint, whenever they think it not ex- 
preſſive of the original; and by ſo doing, 
give the authority to the Hebrew, where 
it is due, and where only indeed it can be. 
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Bur we will now ſuppoſe the Septua- 
gint tranſlation to be a moſt excellent one 
in its kind, far beyond every thing that 
has been exhibited ſince; and yet even in 
this caſe it is to be conſidered, that a tran- 
flation cannot convey the full meaning 
of any language, much leſs that of the 
Hebrew, which is in its own nature more. 
untranſlatable than any other tongue ; and, 

that if this was God's method of preſerving, 
bis word intelligible to us, we ſhould ſurely 
have had more tranſlations than one, and 
thoſe in many different tongues, and of 
ancienter date: one tranſlation, though 
ever ſo AA is not ſufficient to preſerve 
| » $6 ; Nullus unquam Gintenthan alicujus 2 


ce ignarus ſermonis Ld mo ww ſuam — 
Zraſim. _ 


[i] 


dead language, becauſe in this cafe} it 


ſuperſedes the original. It may be faid 
indeed, there is the Chaldee paraphraſe ; 
but this (if all that the Jews ſay of it be 
true) is not of equal authority with the 
Septuagint, and therefore cannot controul 
that which is ſuperior to it. How then, 

will ſay, is God's word preſerved in- 


telligible to us ? If the Septuagint does 


not do it, what is there better, tliat we 
have to depend upon? I anſwer, the He- 


brew original; hich: when duly exa- 


amined, will be found to have a native lu- 


ſtre of its own, far ſurpaſſing that of the 
Septuagint, which may indeed ſerve to diſ- 


cover, but never can expreſs its beauties. 


I have as great a value for the Septuagint 


as any other perſon, and am ready to allow 


that the Hebrew is preſeryed intelligible 
by it; but then it muſt be remembred, 


that this is not owing to any excellency of 


its own, but to the peculiar ſtructure of 


dhe Hebrew language, which, being built 


upon roots, is explicative of itſelf, and 


wants only a tranſlation, to lead us, by 


the ſeveral uſages of a word in different 


places, to the original idea of every root; 


| WERE we — though a very 4 
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verence paid to it by the primitive church, 


[12] 
fective ee me n hae 
for, wr 16” 


Now if this is wo and God 
intended by this tranſlation, not ſo much 
to ſpare our pains, as to excite our in- 
1 what ſhall-we ſay of thoſe, who 
make this very tranſlation an excuſe for 
their neglect of the Hebrew original, in 
that they ſay the Sepruagint is ſufficient 
without it to teach us all material truths ? 
If they would take the pains to compare 
them together, I am confident, they would 
find themſelves miſtaken ; and till they do 
ſo, they certainly take a matter upon truſt, 
into. which, of all others, Orme oo 
concerned to enquire; . 


Grrar. ſtreſs has 25 1 pen — 


Abolles making uſe of this verſion, and 


quoting from it; as alſo the great re- 


Had the Apoſtles never deviated from the 


2 it might indeed have been 4 


preſumptive argument of its authority; but 
as they frequently do ſo, their conduct is 
ſo far from being an argument in its fa» 
Ye db i tra 60 ally to its ne 


( 
for as the apoſtles wrote in Greek, ' and 
this verſion was then in uſe, it may be 
preſumed, they would chuſe to quote from 
it, if they could, not only in regard to the 
Greek Gentiles, but becauſe it was avoid- 
ing diſputes, and ſtopping the mouths of 
the Jews; who might have diſallowed of 
any other tranſlation; but could not reject 
their own, When therefore ve find them 
ſo t often receding from it, it was hot 
without neceſſity, in that the tranſlation 
was not ſufficiently expreſſiye of the ori: 
ginal. Some authority was due to it, it 
and if an adequateę tranſlation is impoſſibla, 
why. not bi, as well as anbther? For if 
this ſilenced the Jews, and anſwered the 
main end at the ſame time, it was prefer- 
able to any other, and was accordin dy 


made uſe of by the Apoſtles. 


A4 s to the pricaitive church, it pit be 
acknowledged, chat they did not attend to 
the Hebrew ſeriptures much as they 
- _ - ought 
+ Biſhop Wtenbal, i in a his book entitled, Scripture 
authentic and faith certain, has collected 40 texts in the 
New Teſtament quoted from the Old, 22 of which are 
| according to the —_ and different from the Septua- 
2 pb ; . circumſtance is enough to — the 
thority of this verſion, 


1 


[14] 

3 ought to have done, but contented them- 
felves with a tranſlation of great autho- 
rity, as they thou ght, in their own tongue ; 
which though an inexcuſable neglect, yet 
it may be urged in their behalf, that as 
the light of the goſpel ſhone ſo bright in 
their days, and their convictions were 
ſtrong, they had not ſo great an occaſion 

for the evidence ariſing from the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew ſcriptures, as we haus 
now: and what if God thought proper 
to reſerve this his ineſtimable treaſure, for 
the inſtruction of theſe latter days, when 
human reaſon uſurps the authority due 
only to ſcripture, and every little weak 
argument ſtalks n Aa e 
force af evidence ? 


1. 
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ITS” AVING. in my laſt letter FRY 
At what little dependance is to be 
bad on the framſlations, with» 
out conſultin ig the Hebrew original, 1 
now proceed to inform you, what is ne a 
expected from the Jewiſh Rabbies; 

der which title I include all ſuch Jas - 
who have given us any explication of the 
Flebrew nn ſince the * our 


y ” ww * + > © . 3 * . 1 41 


Tus firſt of hel Rabies, * * 
took to give us any inſight into the He- 
brew. language, was, Rabbi Saadias, who 

flouriſhed Anno Dom. 927; after whom 
followed Rabbis Juda, Rabbi N David 
0 

STN freaks 


ſince our Saviour's time ; but the Rabbies I of 
29 later Cape, 


4 5 
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Kimchi, Aben Ezra, &c * ; who all cotths | 


. 


apprehenſive of an univerſal i gnorance of 


of the general decay of the know 
of the Hebrew ve, and 


it enſuing, if not prevented by their la- 
boursz which I the rather mention, be- 
cauſe it has been ſuppoſed, that the Jews 
were always accuſtomed to the conſtant 
uſage of the Hebrew tongue, and well 
ꝛcquainted with their on ſcriptures; and 
in confequence of this, have been aid to 
de more fkiful than others in their in- 
terpretations; whereas it was, by their own 
confeſſion, 2s tuch à dead language ts 
em; 5 e fs now to us, nor cin | 


boaſt of any ſuperior advantages. | 
Bor Whatever their (kill was, "als 


whatever ſervice may have accrued to us 
from their great induſtry and pains, this is 
certain, that they were enemies to the 
Chriſtian faith, and as ſueh, are not to 
be relied upon. No man will ſuffer writ- 
ings, of any concern to him, to be inter- 
preted by his declared enemies. But it 
9 be * that N. they were 
e ee | ene- 


& eee ebe, Oe, cb. 
p. 33. 


enemies, they Leg not e this 


work with any ill deſign. To which 1 
anſwer, were they ever ſo fair and candid, 


they could never inſtruct us in the true 
genuine ſenſe of the ſeriptures, becauſe 
: they. did not know it themſelves; if Chriſt 
is the end of the la, and they deny him, 
they. can never. be received as Interpreters | 


of * rr 8 


71 


| "+ as er never attenipted * any ex= 


£©% SS & 4 


4915 $7} fi i 


plication of the Hebrew tongue, till long 


after the publication of their Miſhnah and, 


hou: the 'T 80 we are no longer at a 
2 TIL" #15 -D n Tra cf ; 2 loſs 


* The. Mita K. a -colleion of all the ancient 
traditions of the Jews, to the time of Rabbi Fuda Hak- 


£149/b; the compiler of it, who flouriſhed about the 


middle of the ſecond century, in the reign of the em · 
peror Antoninus Pius. This book is the text; and the 
Talmud is a comment on it. The Jeruſalem Talmud 
be. e by the Jews, who dwelt in Fudza, about 

o years riſt; and the Bdbyloniſh Tabnud; + by 
Hſe who deck in Myepotania, about 500 years 
| Chriſt, according to the account which the m——_— 
writers give of them ; but there are ſeveral things con- 


tained in the latter, which ſcemito refer to a much later 


date. Theſe three g with tlie two Ghaldee Paraphraſes 


oh Onkeles and Fonathan, are the ancienteſt books which 


the Jews have, next the bible. For how much n 


ſoever may be made about their Rabbinical r | 


they are none of them above 700 years old. There 
are ſome of them indeed lay claim to a much ancientet 
date, but without any for ĩt. Account of au 
| thors at the end of Dean Prideaus's ile of Mahemets. 


oP} 


8 f a * 
* 4 


[18 . 
fol what to 955 of them; we not only 
know them to be enemies, but what fort 
of enemies, and with what weapons they 


fight. For the Miſbnab being once al- 


lowed by them, it cannot be denied +, but 


they muſt have theſe three manifeſt inten- 
tions, which the Miſonab has: Firſt, to 
leſſen the authority of any perſons, or writ- 


ings, which ſhould be founded on mira- 


cles ; ſecondly, to divert the intent of the 
original covenant and the law, and fix it 


upon the bare outward inftitutions; thirdly 
to inſmuate, that the ſeriptures are not 


written as they are to be read, nor under- 
ſtood as they are written, but according 
to ſome ſecret inſtructions, firſt, given to 
Moſes, and afterwards conveyed down by 
oral e 28 wal | 


- 4g to his.” that 95 here ever pro- 


feſſed a belief of « one ſupremè Being, in op- 
poſition to the Trinity, and expected a tem- 
portal Meſſiah; from all which it is very 
eaſy to conclude, what their deſigns muſt 
be. And indeed Chriſt himſelf Save us 
"IHE; to beware of them, « at a time, 
: 3 When 


— 14 Mis =: ef \ 


oy — 2 proved by Mr. 2 in his 


book intided Hebrew Writings perfect, SiG p. 61, & 


© 


I * 
or 
HZ 
rs. 


| * « [ 19 * +." 

when they were much leſs corrupted than 
they have been fince, and had fewer tradi- 
tions—W/o unto you, Scribes and Pbariſees, 
 bypecri tes] for ye compaſs ſea and land, to 


make one proſelyre, and when be is made, 


C7 make him ey foe mere the child of hell 
_than your ſebues. att. xxiii. 15, and verſe 
| 16. Wa unto you blind guides; and verſe 19. 
so unto you fools and blind! Beware of 
the leaven of the Phariſees. Luke xii. 1. of 
- thoſe which, in another place he fays, love 
xo be called Rabbi, „Rabbi, Matt. xxili. 7. 
And that they made the 1 77 of God 'of 
none effect through their traditi ons. And 
the Apoſtle St. Paul continues the ſame 
cCautions; 49h0; both killed the Lord Jeſus, 
. their own prophets, and have perſecuted 
us, and they pleaſe not God, and are con- 
* trary to all men; forbidding to ſpeak to the 
. Gentiles, that they might be ſaved, to fill 


-M their fans aluay, for the. wrath of. God 


ir come upon them to the uttermoſt. 1 Thell. 
ii. 15, 16. and again Titus i. 14. Phil. iii. a. 


And that theſe warnings extend to after- 


mes appears from the reaſon of the thing. 
—* Sj tempore Chriſti (ſays Vaiſin in his 
e preface to Pugio Fidei) tanta erat invecta 


a © corruptio en jog 5, ut cjus 
e ee 


* TO 
N La 


3 ; 
1 5 ** | * l 1 * 
* 8 , . 4 * 
405 — 
075 5 1 
. ; #4 


1 1 20 35 5 
be. arg A 2 Chriſto oportuerit ; et ſi ſeque= 
ec nbus poſt Chriſtum temporibus, EO Cre- 
vit, ut ſuas hac de re querelas continere 
non potuerint Judzi ſapientiores (ut | jam 
1 5 retulimus) quantam fuiſſe exiſtimare de- 
te bemus, quando editum eſt 7. almud, tanto 
* poſt tempore. creſcente indies Judzorum | 
** 4 odio in religionem noſtram? Yet fo. 
- infituated: have we been, as to learn He- 
brew from theſe men; an tho” ſome 


e 


" ſelves of the 8 25 N LE a 


ot 21 
i 


Br it may be baba len ahdooxt 
85 had ever ſo great a mind to miſlead 
us, they were reſtrained from ſo doing 
by the Sepruagint tranflition ;' and. o in- 


n 


deed they were in ſome meaſure, elſe we 


% 


"I 


"might Have had another * 1 ſcene of "affairs. | 


Weeze been sw Mat 


4 l üdace) "Sia 
14 Ptolemæo 1 græce linguz dapgtum, 
4 tanta indigatione atque dolore incenſos Cunæus re- 
ge fert {de epubl. Hebr. Lib. * Cap! 4. 7 ut Hicæro- 


c rem ſuum anniverſario ſtatoque ad diem octavam 


<< menſis Theyth jejunio bk hee] ſunt, _ Ex quo 
5 1 facilis CON ura eſt que hominibus; tanto ad- 


os quoſcinque 40 600 laborantibus; in cthnicis 


| [PIETY daſtulante 5 


bh. ad meliora reftityends cura aut x promptitudo ſuerit, : 


| t qui- 


r 8 * 
I 4 x” 
; . 
. | 7 p 3 
«. 21 
. | 
q 


at bec: 3 59 could not da ſo much 


7M "miſchief 2s Ret would, are we to con 


dclude they could do none ? Becauſe a man 

of bad character! is reſtrained by the Jaw 

35 robbing me on the high-way, am I 
oC, to ben oa with ” wage: . 


oli & I. I _ Wo > W. 0 


I wouLD not 155 you undertaßd me, 
as if I thought the Rabbinical Grammar 


© and Lexicons were altogether of no uſe. 


Fas oft et ab hoſte doceri; but I believe they 


church with their moſt notorious neglect 
of the Hebrew, and proyoke them, if 
poſſible, ta the ſtudy of it. The Jewiſh 


Rabbies had no gther helps than are 


common to all; and ſhall we, who are 


equally qualified with them for the taſk, 
nay better (becauſe we believe in the Chri- 


ſtian covenant, the ſubject matter of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures and the key to them) 
ſhall we, I fay, fit ſtill, and fee our title 
feeds to eternal ſalvation made void and 
Re . null 
gc TRE non alia magis ſolicitudo, quam ne ad iſtos 


puri liquid rectique emanaret,” Tab. Pfanner 8 
Theol. Gentil. | Purior, p. 499. * 


were never intended by providence ta 
teach us the true meaning of the ſcrip- 
tures; but rather to upbraid the Chriſtian 


att — Sc Ty 
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and praiſe 


hcuft bath 


ol 


and the cate 
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— Zbat we 
e ſatisfied, . 
Sce 


3 


ctions? Reſtore, 


ears that the 
ſati 


with us. 


conſtru 


* 


the 


{ x „ 
'y,:and be 


* 


the palmer 


eat in 
dealt wondrouſly 
26. $ | 


the name of 


_ Lord, wnto us, the 


null by their 
(alen, the 0 


rr. —— 
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5 HALL now erideavoir to lay 
8 before 1 you, what is to be of 
F2EY pected Fol the oriental Tan 
guages; 40 as you. 2 me that the 
knowlege of tie Aabic is generally at 
Oxford 00 ght "abſolutely neceſſary to- 
wards the explication of the Hebrew, ſerip· 
tures, this point 1 . be ae er 
ſdered. Sion is ONS .qA0 | 


*”* 
3 p 10 i * nl N q 
* L 180 Ali * 17 1 £14 | 18 442 „ 14 f 33 


I zzLIEVE it will be 2 JK * 
that the Hebrew is the original language, 
the feli, from whence all others ſprang. 
This is what is almoſt univerſally acknowe 
leged by all writers, even by thoſe, ho 
have attempted to derive Hebrew words 


from other languages; tho if all other 


| languages are * to the n 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


che werds of men, not. in 


the true uſage. and ſenſe of 


[24] 
1 think it undeniably * that no He- 


brew word can be. etymologically derived 


fam any-of them; much leſs can we be- 
lieve, that the words Aleim, Arats; Sher" 4 
Which are of God's own dictating , can 
borrow their original ſignification from 


re 


Bur though we may not ſecl for the 
etymology, of . any Hebrew, word, in any 
other, tongue, MAY. not the words of other 3 
ſubſequent languages, more, immediately 


after ht impoſtd them. 


„ 


derived from the Hebrew, and corre- 
ſponding with. it, ſerve greatl 4 to explain 


vers words 
in the original, from whence they 15 


derived; _ eſpecially if theſe languages con- 
tinue in uſe, and are more Copiovs and 


comprehenſive than the aging Hebrew 


4 r 2 

18 . nz Yi 44832 * 1 11 1 41 ; 1 * TIT: * 1 
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s eee 
lapeſing, a 1 i. u 10. That TING 
chapter of Gengſi 
— Satan makes 110 67 5 28 AS a name wall 
known, and familiar to Zoe. And yet Dr. 1 
in compliance with the Rabbies, in Not, Miſcell. p. 
derives Aleim from the Arabic Haba coluit, emi 
— Sama, to be above, and Aratz ſrom Aradd 1v/ 
neath. 


2 
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Bur it is to be obſerved, that the Hes 
brew ſcriptures are a record of great im- 
portance and concern, and ſuch as do not 
admit of this kind of gueſi-woork ; for ſo 
I call this method of i E ha. for the 


following reaſons, 3 


Fon firſt, before any me in any other 
language can be admitted as explicative of 
its correſpondent Hebrew word, we muſt 

be: ſure that the faid word was derived 
from ſuch Hebrew word; elſe it may ſerve 
to miſlead, inſtead of directing us. We 
may know ſo far of a language in general, 
that it is derived from the Hebrew, and 
yet be very much at a loſs, when we 
come to e which words anſwer 


which, 


= SeconDLY, we muſt be ſure this word 
has not been miſapplied; for if men will 
take God's words, and apply them to other 
purpoſes and things, than what God has 
applied them to, they will be fo far from 
explaining the original, that they will ra- 
ther obſcure and perplex it; and this will 


e happen, either if the . 
E US 
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[261 
of this language were Heathens, and fo 
ſtrangers to the ideas conveyed by the He- 
brew ſcriptures, and the principal things 


there ſpoken of ; or if the language con- 
tinues long in uſe, becauſe of the daily 


alterations living languages undergo ; or 


laſtly, if improvements are made in it, 
and it becomes more copious aud compre- 


henſive; becauſe of the many additions 
made, and new ſenſes impoſed : fo that 


the reaſons, which have been given for 


admitting theſe languages, prove rather 
againſt them, than for them. 


TampLy, ſuppoſing this Wald is actu- 
ally derived from the Hebrew word in 
queſtion, and has not been miſapplied, 
by what rules are we to know this? Is 


there any certainty either of the one, or of 


the other? And if not, what are we do- 
ing more than 1 g an gnotum per 
ignotius? 2 | 


Br this method of interpreting He- 
we by the help of the oriental lan- 
guages, is not only very Fed no but 
alſo needleſs; for a 1 ge built upon 
roots, as Lb Hebrew. is, * in need 

5 


„„ 

af ſuch helps; and although, under proper 
reſtrictions, they may be of ſome uſe, 
where we can get no better help, as in 


the a De, yet, God be thinked, 
all words of importance occur too oſten 
to need any other help, than comparing 


the ſeveral places together, to fix their 
ſenſe and meaning, And thus T think, 
that whatever the Rabbies have told us 
concerning the great uſe of the oriental 
languages (for this information comes 
originally from them) ought to be looked 


upon as unproved, and of no authority. 


Bur as great promiſes have been made 
us from the Arabic, and there is a pub- 
lic profeſſor of this language in both our 
jay a (an honour not paid to any 
other of the oriental languages, except 
the Hebrew itſelf) it deſerves a more par- 


ticular conſideration. The many excel- 


lencies and beauties, attributed to this lan- 
guage, are not a ſubject for me to enlarge 
upon by letter; let it ſuffice, that I enquire 

into that which more immediately re- 
ſpects the preſent queſtion, vis. its great 
antiquity, and its much boaſted agreement 


EY 


| with the Hebrews 


_- 
| Con- 
3 
* P * 2 JS. ö 


R 


28 J | 

Coxcxxx ING the antiquity of the Ara- 
hie language, there are ſeveral different 
opinions. Your preſent profeſſor, who in 
his late oration on the Arabic tongue un- 
dertakes to give us * certiſſimas omnium 
< quotquot extitere linguarum ſtirpes,“ 
tells you, that it taok its riſe from the con- 
fuſion of languages at Babel, and that it is 
4e ipſa confuſione, non multis fortaſſe an- 
* nis, minor. Nam fi Arabas doctiores de 
* ſua lingua a loquentes conſulamus, videbi- 
mus eos prima illius incunabula ad quen- 
« dam Tarabum, Kabtdhi filium referre.— 
Qui ſi idem fit, ut ĩpſi volunt, cum Tare- 
4455; (for ſo he pronounces ) Poktant 
* filio, Gen. x. 26. memorato, erit a Shemo 
< ipſo quintus, et ex eorum numero, qui- 
* bus, poſt linguarum divifionem, habita- 
< tiones in Mofaica hiſtoria affignatab le- 


5 ES. i 


4 "rho 


Bor if there be no better evidence than 
this, i it will be taking up your time to very 
little purpoſe to diſprove it, eſpecially as 
it is incumbent upon thoſe, who maintain 


the antiquity of this language, to produce 


Orat. de Li . Elcgan 
— Pilitate, p. 3 * 2 Orat. P. 4. ih 


8 [29] 
fome authentic writings, whereby we may 

know, what it was in former times, and 
| whether it agrees with the preſent Arabic; 
for if it cannot be proved to be the ſame 
now, that it was then, what ſignifies its 
antiquity * ? And that this cannot be proved, 
is granted both by * Dr. Pocock and 17 Mr. 
e himſelf. 7 


No writings have ever been pretended | 
to be produced in this language ſo ancient 
as our Saviour ; and as to what has been 
_ wrote fince, ſuppoſing them authentic, 
and before the time of Mabomet, it comes 
too late, and only proves that the Arabic 
has the leaſt pretenſion of any of the ori- 
ental lan guages to the encomiums be- 
ſtowed upon it: And as theſe writings are 


ſaid to be only a few {craps of poetry, pre- 
ſerved by memory only for 3000 years, 
and now put to writing, they are not only 
of no authority, but if they were, could 
never be 1 to ſettle the language, 
and 


gs 2: Quod verò de 1 Arabica antiquitats dixi, 
bs nolo de earum /iteris et /cripturg intelligi, quas multo 
<< recentiores fuifle oſtendit Pococlius, in notis ad Spe- 
„ eim. Arab. p. 154. 
- «+8 — non eadem eſt ſcripture que ſermonis 
£* antiquitas, nec 2 Logon cozvus,” Orat. de 


a 30 
and determine the nature of it. And I 
will beg leave toafk the advocates for Ara- 
bic themſelves, whether they ſo much as 
pretend to make theſe detached pieces 
tandard of it? No, when they re- 


commend' Arabic, as explicative of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures, they muſt mean the 
modern Arabic, or they can mean no- 
thing; and if fo, ® the Alloran is the 
ſtandard of it, and accordingly Mr. Pro- 
ſeſſor himſelf refers you to this, ut 
* d>Qotem, ita et cuſtodem hujus lin- 
© gur. So then, this + book is to be 
ME as the grand preſervgtive of the 
true meaning of the Hebrew ſcriptures in 
all caſes, in which any one ſhall pleaſe to 
apply it; 4 how meny this may be, it is 
ne $7 ring #7 ] 


Bor the greateſt argument for the an- 
En of this language is drawn. from its 


2 AL.isa reds which fi bee in Arabic the ſame 
as the Engliſh he or the Greek 3, 3, 28. Al Koran, the 
Koran, the book to be read, W wes in En- 
San call it the Alerun. 

+ Orat. de Ling. Arab. &c. p. 10. 

+ What we are to expect, appears from . 
who maintains Vir intricatiorem occurrere vocu- 
lam in ſacrà ſeripturũ, cui Arabia non aliquid ale 
ge lucis.“ * 7. p. 10. ON 


agreement with the "TOS and this 
is what has deceived many; but ſure 
_ this is no proof of its antiquity, becauſc 
if it is à new-formed- language, we can 
eafily account for the reſemblance there 
is between them; what are we to think 
of it, if it is found to be a hodge-podge 
of corrupted Chaldee and - Hebrew, mixed 
together, framed by our enemies, and firſt 
applied by them to the explication of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures? We read in hiſtory, 
that they were many years in perfecting 
the Aloran, and that they forced all under 
their power to make it the ſtandard of the 
Arabic language; whereas if its confor- 
mity was owing to its antiquity, the anci- 
ent Arabic fhould have been the ſtandard 
of the language, and even then, we muſt 
believe with + Erpenius, that this language 
continued 3000 years in uſe, as a living 
language, and that it was all this while— 
dgSermo purus ab omni barbarie, in pri- 


| &« mitivo 
: * The Arabic, ſays Erpenius, * Uſque adeo com- 
ce muni matri (Viz, lebreto) eſt 5 ut cum de 


« pleriſque aliis, an immediate ex eã prognatæ fint, 
<< dubirari poſſit, de hac tamen prorſus nullus extat du- 
< bitandi locus; quippe in ea matris 7mago tam eſt ma- 
<« rife ta, ut eam qui intuetur matrem fe 1 intueri dicat.“ 

Orat. prima de Ling. Arab. pz. 
Simia quam fimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nob's 
J Erpenius Orat, prima de Lingua Arabic. 


182 
e mitivo ſuo nitore conſervatus. So that 
thoſe who underſtand theſe matters are 
pretty well agreed, that the Alloran for 
| language, as well as matter, is the united 
contrivance of Jews, Heathens, and . 
. Chriſtians. . a 


Anp furthir, it will be found upon ex- 
amination, that the agreement of this lan- 
guage with the Hebrew is not ſo great as 
has been imagined; for the “ letters in 
Arabic not being of the ſame name, fi- 
gure, order, or power with the Hebrew 
alphabet, thoſe that mean us well cannot 
exactly tell, which letters in the Arabic 
anſwer to their reſpective letters in the 
Hebrew; and as the Hebrew roots conſiſt 
but of three letters, a miſtake in any one 
of quite alters the ſenſe; and this is 

ſtill more precarious, if you go by pronun- 
ciation, and change one guttural, labial, 

| (#616; letter for 1 as our ene. 
mies 


The number of the letters in the Arabic alphabet 

is 28, in the Hebrew 22. Some have endeavoured to 
reconcile them by ſaying the ſix ſupzrnumerary letters 

are no more than Hebrew letters pointed, and ſo do 

increaſe the alphabet ; but this will not anſwer the dif 

culty, becauſe Arabic has points, as well as the likes, 

and, if we believe the author of Racines Hebrargues, 

was pointed before the Hebrew. f | 
2 | 


D 5 
mies have done ®, nay ſometimes have 
taken the liberty of yer on. or expunging 
A bra 


AGAIN, the Arabic dads as „boy | 
+ Walton informs us, tanta copid alias 
< linguas ſuperat, ut unius rei appellatio- 
<< nes, earumque explicationes, voluminis 
« integri materia præbeant; leonis no- 
„ mina habet 500, ſerpentis 200, mellis 
< $0, de quibus integrum libellum ſcrip- 
4 fit Firazzibadius: enfis vero appella- 
« tiones idem teſtatur eſſe 10,0.“ In 
this it by no means agrees with the He- 
brew, nor with any other n rag 
guage and ſo en m * 


Tuar the Arabio is e * 
ſuited to the — gat om. 


will wow ann —— donſide 


? 7 
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F N. 20) mum 

. „The Rabbies have a role for ile — 
c dem inſtrumenti ſzpe inter ſe commutantur.” —A 
ſpecimen of the liberties they take may be ſeen in 
Mr. Holloway s late printed tract on the Pri 
and Pre-eminence of the Hebrew: p+ 90. K 
F 3 Proleg. 
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F pM. as how 3 of this language 
are moſt vague and indeterminate in their: 
meaning, it gives the greateſt room for 


quibblings, and pee of the He- 


0 text. 


3 


"ok DL 1, x win hs boundleſs bt 
plicity of its words, it muſt be a language 


very difficult to underſtand, and this is 
What the; moſt learned among the Ara- 
bians confeſs; by which means #wo ends 
are obtained, the one, to deter us from 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew ſcriptures, be- 


cauſe of the difficulties attending it; the 


other, to give authority to the explica- 


tions of thoſe who underſtand the Ara- 
bic beſt. Now who theſe are, we very 
well know; and as we muſt give an 
enemy the ſame liberties which we take 
ourſelves, this language, being once ac- 


Eknowileged as explicative of the Hebrew 
ſcriptutes, the Mabomitans may put their 


own conſtructions upon them, and we 


hae no way left of defending ourſelves. 
The original ſeriptures are our title- 


deeds to our inheritance, they are the 
birthright of a Chriſtian, and. be it at his 


peril, 


What you believe as a Chriſtian, 
nly can give authority to what you 
as a clergyman,” 


(35] 
peril, if he ſuffers them to be wreſted out 
of his hands: They are the evidence of 
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Gs THINK I Pans already ſaid 

enough to convince you, that 
| we ſeveral fore mentioned me 
thods of interpretation are not ſo ſatisfac 
tory as has been generally imagined; nay 
that taking all theſe helps together, the 
Old Teſtament can never be well under- 
ſtood by their means. If then ſome far- 
ther aſſiſtance is neceſſary, you will give 
me leave to propoſe that, which 1 think 
will not fail to be effectual, viz. a more 
diligent ſtudy of the original Hebrew, with 
aà more careful obſervation of the con- 
nection between the Roots and their deri- 
vati ves; without which, I conceive, you 
muſt of neceſſity be miſled, whether you 
truſt to the LAX, or to any other in- 


9 Whatſoe ven. ee 
— SRD Taz 


tot 


Tuar dis gin is built axes roots; 
in manner — from all other lan 

— phy the — which | 
are all formed upon this principle, ſhew 

it: but the great authority given either 
to the Septuagint tranſlation, or to Rab- 
binical interpretations, and the Oriental 
s, have fo confounded us in the 
aſe, that might otherwiſe have been made 
of this peculiar ſtructure of it, that al- 
though the method of explaining words 
by their roots has been conſtantly re- 
tained, yet has it not been extended ſo 
| far as it ought, much leſs been looked 
upon as the rb bree, en 


a 
ON Tax then being maniſſly che ſtrue- 
ture of the we ſay, that roots, 


with their Aerivatives may be conlidered, 
either as they have a literal, or an ideal 
affinity with each other: by the literal. 
agreement, we underſtand only the lite-- 
ral connection between the root and all. 
words derived from it; by the ideal, 2 


e ſenſe and W 


1361 
nicated from the one to the other, and 
of which both partake. The /tera/ 
agreement is. that which conſtitutes the - 
relation; the ideal is a claim conſequent 
upon it, whereby we conceive the ſenſe 
to be as connected as the letter; and that 
as every root, literally conſidered, is 
branched out into its ſeveral derivatives, 
ſo the idea, conveyed by this root, divides 
itſelf in the ſame manner; the original 
idea. is in the root, and the ſeveral. deri- 
vatives are only ſo many applications of 
it to different ſubjects. The literal rela- 
tion between the roots and their deri- 
vatives has indeed been * al ways attended 
to, but the ideal connection, which is the 
moſt inſtructive of the two, has for the 
moſt part been overlooked „ and if ac- 
| \know- 


-* The Rabbies, who were the Giſt compilers of 
the Hebrew Grammars and Lexicons, ſet out upon 
this diviſion of words into roots and their derivatives, 
_ did by no means claſs them as they ought to have 

hether this was -done by 1gnorance, or de- 
ſign, > leave others to judge ; this is certain, there is. 
much rubbiſh to be removed, before we can build the 
wall ; and thoſe that labour at this work, ſhould take 
care, as on the one hand, not to multiply the 
of original roots by making too many primitives; fo 
on the other hand, not to leſſen them, by making too 
derivatives: Let every branch have its own: 


19% nd _ root its own branches. 3 


* 2 


| 3 9 51 
knowleged in -foike few caſes, eie it 
is plain and obvious, it has been wholly 
neglected in others, or if attempted, but 
very imperfectly explained; though there 
is no good reaſon to be given, why this 
method of interpretation ſhould hold good 
in one caſe, and not in another. If this 
peculiar ſtructure of the language is arbi- 
trary, and for no end, there is indeed no 
regard to be paid to it; but if by deſign, 
(which, as God is the author of it, one 
cannot but believe) the end is as exten- 
five as the means, and if we acknowlege | 
this: ideal relation in one caſe, ' we cannot 
_ reaſonably deny it in another; - eſpecially 
as by this means the whole language is 
uniform, as built upon one and the ſame 
principle, and becomes hereby explicative 
of itſelf. If our notion of radical ideas 
is true, you will be pleaſed to obſerve, that 
the Hebrew language will be more eaſj 
to learn than any other, becauſe there is 
leſs variety of words to remember; but 
if falſe, it will be found the moſt æqui- 
vocal of all languages, becauſe the ſame 
word ſo often ſignifies ſeveral: different 
things, and theſe, in ſome inſtances, di- 


I TRY aa cory to AG other. 
And 


[4] 

And the advocates for the Septuagint ver- 
ſion would do well to conſider, that the 
authority of this tranſlation is fo far from 
being deſtroyed hereby, that it is really 
eſtabliſhed upon a much better footing 
it was before ; for although it is de- 
clared to be utterly incapable of expreſ- 
fing the original ſenſe of the Hebrew 
text, yet if it is found ſufficient for the dif- 
covery of the radical ideas, the neceſſity | 
of it is acknowleged, and its value af- 
certained; nay. the manifeſt errors, with 
which it abounds, and with which it 
has been Dm frogs an infurmount- 
able difficulty, a * re 
a e 


Tnar this i is no ne opinion, appears 


from the works of ſome learned men of 
the laſt age, and in particular from Gaſ-- 


fetius , who, conceiving that the ſenſe 
of the Hebrew ſcriptures muſt be left at 
great uncertainties, if there was no bet- 
ter criterion of the true meaning of 
them, than what was afforded by the 
received methods of interpretation, and 
thinking this highly derogatory to a book, 


2 — — 


„ Guſſtins Comment, Ling. Hebr, | 


4 J. 5 
which has God for its author, main- 
tained, that each Hebrew root had but 
one ingle idea, and that this idea was 
communicated: to all the derivatives,” and 
endeavoured to form a lexicon upon this 
plan. It is true indeed he failed in his 
attempt, and did by no means give that ſa- 
tisfaction which he aimed at, ſo that it 
— as a n n 
* 


F ot 


Bur Mr. Hutehin wt . W * 
reaſon why this ſcheme did not ſuceeed; 
and was perſuaded, that true philoſophy 
and true divinity muſt go hand in hand 
with each other, ſearched the ſcriptures 
for what others before him had ſought 
from their u Experiments, and from 
their 7heir own brains, and ſoon found 
that God has not been wanting in natu- 
ral, any more than in ſpiritual . 
nay has made the knowlege of the one, 

a ground-work for inſtruction in as 
ather; : for as man is limited to ſenſe, and 
can have no idea of ſpiritual things but 
buy the intervention of ſenſible objects. —as 

Nihil eſt in inrelleciu, quod non fuit 
* priùs in ſenſ, — God has ſuited his 


f 


[421] 

inſtructions to our capacities, and given us 
a language conſiſting of roots and their 
derivatives, to the end that every word- 
may have a fixed and determinate mean- 
ing. The primary idea is in the root, 
which is always ſignificant of ſomething 
which our fenſes may comprehend ; and 
this being underftood, it is applied in che 
derivatives, either to other material things, 
which need explication, or to fpitituals,” 
whereby they are brought down to a 
level with our capacities; and the wofds 
made uſe of are not only more intelli- 
gible chan thoſe of other languages, but 
alſo more inſtructive, in that they gi&He us 
ſure and certain — n 
ceptions reach) of che 8 wr 

: and 3 our donce n #61631) 


eine 970 0 1 


une us meth ” W 155 
chew" difoovery, whereby Mr. Huttchinfor 
has been enabled to excell all that went 
before him ; and the light let in by it 
pon the Hebrew fcriptures is 4 cotivit- 
ring proof of the ſufficiency of itz and 
whoever will take the pains to Tearth 
the Hebrew ſcriptures for himſelf (which 
„ * can be a comipe- 


tent 


is - 


tent judge of this matter) will have evi 
dence ſufficient in every page to aſſure 
him, that God's language is different 

from all other languages, and that it 
| teaches us not ſo much by word, as by 
Pidture; he will find that God has not 
only declared his love towards man Tmoau- 
pipes xa r D, but has made his 
el as it were, a e of 
bad, 127 


er nevertheleſs I find PET excep-" 
Gen have been made to this method of 
interpretation; and firſt, it has been re- 
preſented as an inſult upon all authority: 
and antiquity, which, in matters of reli- 
gion, are of a very facred nature. New 
diſcoveries may indeed take place in the 
natural world, but not ſo in the iri- 
tual; there can be no concerning truth 
in. chriſtianity, which is not ancient; 
whatſoever is truly new, is certainly falſe 5 
and if the holy ſcriptures, which are the 
foundation we ſtand upon, are to be in- 
terpreted in a different manner from what 
A FRI IRENE 
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I wit. beg letive to anfwes this objec- 
tion in the words of Biſhop Jewel! 
«© Certe in religionem Dei nihil gravis 
« dici poteſt, quam ſi ea accuſetur novi- 
ct atis; ut enim in Deo ipſo, ita in ejus 
tc cultu, nihil oportet eſſe novum; - Ve- 
« rùm quid fi ea, quæ iſti nova videri 
* volunt, inveniantur eſſe anti guiſſima? 
« Rurſus, quid ſi ea ferè omnia, quæ ipſi 
te antiquitatis nomine tantopere prædi- 
« cant, ubi ea probè et diligenter excuſſa 
« fuerint, ad extremum-inveniantur.recen- 
« tia et nua? The Hebrew ſcriptures 
are much ancienter than the primitive chri- 
ſtians, or the Septuagint tranſlation, but 
not ancienter than the roots and their 
derivatives, which are eſſential to the lan- 
guage, and conſtitute the difference be- 
tween it, and all other tongues of hu- 
man invention, and therefore are the much 
ancienter rule of interpretation; and if 
the neglect of this is thought too great 
an omiſſion for the primitive church to 
be guilty of, let it be conſidered, what 
the Spirit faith unto the churches,” Rev. 
cap. ii. and iii. Far be it from me by 
apy means to leſſen the weight and autho- 
8 ry , 
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rity due to their writings and ſanctity; 
| but they were not without their faults, and 
thoſe very groſs ones too, as appears by this 
aun . of them * St. 4 ; 
orb objection to this aa of 
interpretation are the great difficulties at- 
tending it; for all words muſt be reduced 
to their proper roots, and when this is 
done, a fixed and determinate idea given 
to each, which is a work of great labour 
and pains. We readily acknowlege theſe 
difficulties, and that they are very great 
ones; but the queſtion will be, whether 
theſe difficulties are to be overcome, or 
not? If they are ſo, even but in part, it 
is our duty to attempt it; and we en 
ſeen ſo many of them ſurmounted already, 
as gives us great reaſon to hope others 
may be ſo too: but if all this is loſt labour, 
and the recovery of the radical ideas 
is nothing more than an imaginary ſcheme; 
as ſome think, I fear the Hebrew muſt 
remain (as it has been by ſome repre- 
ſented) an equivocal, uſeleſs, and loſt lan- 
guage, we having nothing to truſt to but 
tranſlations, whoſe word is to be taken on 
all occaſions, for want of better informa: 
WR | tion. 
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tion. If by this method the diflicultes 

were increaſed, there might be ſome cauſe 
of complaint; but as it manifeſtly tends 


to leſſen them, the fuggerd indeed may 


compoſe himſelf to ſleep, and ſay, there 
is 4 hon in the way, but who, that is not 


- ia will eve: him? 


A THIRD objection to this ho is 
the uncertainty of it; we may miſtake the 
true root, and if this is certainly known, 
we may miſapprehend the true idea, 
and by what criterion are we to know, 
whether we are right or wrong? It is a 
pleaſing ſcheme, in which there is great 
room for imagination, but little ſhew of 
certainty, at leaſt, ſuch as is requiſite in 
ſo important a point; that we have already 
diſagreed in our conſtructions, and muſt 
continue ſo to do“ Verùm iſti id vitu- 
“ perant factum, atque in eo diſputant? 
Can our adverſaries ſhew us any other 
method of conſtruction, that does not la- 
bour under greater uncertainties, and in 
which there is not more notorious diſ- 


agreement? Our ſcheme is as yet in its 


infancy, and not perfected, and thereſore 


. deſerve ſome allowances; but they, 
who 


nt. 

who urg e unthotity and antiquity, have. - 

not this to ſay in excuſe. As we reſt 
upon the Septuagint, we have the fame: 

criterion of right or wrong conſtructions, 
as others have; and if we improve upon 
it, by conſidering the connection between 

the roots and ther derivatives, we do not 


rely upon this method ſolely, if not ſap-/ 


ported by ſcripture reaſonings, and ſcrip- 
tare texts. We have a rule to go by in 


every idea we fix, which is firſt its agree- 
ment with the natural world, and if ap- 

_ plied to ſhirimah, with the analogy of - 
Faith) "which circumſtances being ab 
obſerved, there is no great fear of ag ; 
very material « error. de . 


* 

* * "x 
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"Ws have Soc enou igh was, @ b 
ſhew that che Shemim (the Heavens) Poe 
the great agents in nature; that they are 
the material repreſentatives of the Joie 
ritual Trinity in Unity. We have ex» 
plained forme of the principal doctrines of. 
chriſtianity, in the words Rubbing, Cher. 
Bim, Elohim, Berith ; we have ſhewn 1 in 
what conſiſted all the idolatrous worſhig 
of the ancient heathens, and by ſo doing, 

the Leben of many parts of E 
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„ 
before not ſo well underſtood; and theſe 
are leading truths, and ſuch as will OY 7 
to direct us in our farther ee 


11 3 are any 8 objedions 5 
be made, I ſhall be obliged to you if you 
will acquaint me with them. To con- 
vince me of an error, is the greateſt kind- 
neſs you can do me; 1 would eſca pe from 
it with joy, as 4 bird from the hand of tbe; . 


Zawler ; but to diſprove, i is one thing, and 
to dillike, i is another; and this I the rather, 
mention, becauſe you tell me that moſt of 


our acquaintance repreſent Mr. Hutchin-, 
. hominem ſine arte, fine literis,, 

ce 39 in omnes, ſine acumine ullo, 
« fine aut boritate, ſine lepore; nay that 
his followers are branded with. the op- 
probrious names of cabbalifts, . myſt; cky, 
typiſts, enthufiaſts; and what not? ſo that 
1 could not ſo much as attempt an anfver, 


did not you happily by your quotation 


from * Cicero ſupply me with one, which 


is to be found in the fame author, and in 
the very ſame page. © Salem iſtum (quo 
& carere debet veſtra academia) in zrriden- 
« 45 2 nolitote conſumere; atque ſi me 
1 cc au- 
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e audiatis, ne experiamini quidem—non 


* S non rr <a ; non _— 


You will now zire me l to ay be- 
fore you a few confiderations, which ſeem 
to > ſpeak TOE much 1 in our favour. 


And grſt, if whkar Mr. Hutchinſon ad- 
vances be true, it ſhews the fitneſs of this 
language for the uſe it is put to; for if 
the Hebrew is ſo contrived, as to conſiſt 
wholly of roots and their derivatives, 
which derivatives retain the idea of the 
root, it is of all other languages the moſt 
fit and proper to record matters of great 
moment and concern, becauſe the true 
ſenſe of a word is better ſecured than is 
poſſible to be in any other language. De- 
rivatives may indeed have ſeveral ſe- 
condary meanings; but as they all par- 
take of the primary idea, they cannot be 
wreſted, as the words of other lan * 
may, nor are they ſo ſubject to ſophi 

and cavil—Th- words of the Loxp are 
pure words, as filver tried in a furnace of 
earth, purified ſeven times, . Pſal, xii, 6. 
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brew lan guage, in the light Mr. Hutchin- 
ſor puts it; is ah internal evidence, that 


the Hebrew ſcriptures are. of God's own 


inditing, who only knows the reſemblance 
between the natural world and the - 
ritual, and who only is able to give the 
information this language 2 


ae, this: 3 of 8 I | 
tion explains to us, how the Hebrew ſcrip- 


tures are preſerved intelligible to us by the 
_ Septuagint tranſlation ;' which, though 


ſeemingly inſufficient, yet fully anſwers 
the end. If the Hebrew was like other 
languages, it muſt have been preſerved 
intelligible as they are, by ſome co-tem-. ; 
porary writings, or authorized tranſlations; 
but as it is explicative of itſelf, it needs 


only ſuch a tranſlation, as is. ſufficient to 
recover the radical idras, n 
** n . 2 1. 


„aer wake 8 Mr. Hut- 
chinſon himſelf, It is vaſtly for the au- 
te thority and certainty of the Hebrew 


* ſcriptures, that they are to be con- 
« ſtrued 


11 
et an by Wenne and chat there 
* were no human writings in that tongue 

* preſerved, nor writings in, any other 
e language of that antiquity :. for if there 
e had been ſuch, as there muſt have been 
errors. in them, e eſpecially about mens 
<© notions in philoſophy, divinity, Sc, ei- 
c ther they would have wrote relations of 
s ſome facts which were not true, or they 
would have uſed ſome letters in words, 
ce or ſome words or names, improperly ; 
ce any of which would have given an occa- 
« fon to the adverſary - have diſputed 
* the facts, or ſignifications of the words 
© or facts, writ by the inſpired authors, 
* which by ſpecial providence is pre- 
_ « vented. If there had been any writ- 
« ings which had the leaſt appearance of 
being of that language or age, thoſe who 
know not a' diamond from a pebble, 
“ much leſs the difference of their value, 
« would have been continually ſetting up 
« theirauthority againſt thatof the Hebrew. 
* ſcriptures. This admits of no diſpute ; 
_ © becauſe, when it is certain there are 

none ſuch, they are continually ſtriving 
eto make a parcel of ſcraps, of vaſtly later 


date (by their own confeſſion, tranſlated 
£6} | | * out 
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THF, the languages they were writ in, 
d, as is evident, about things they . 
ung of) hiſtories of men and 


« ti times, and labour night and day 


te them to invalidate the authority of the 
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